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A WORKING COMMUNITY. 


8 oe of the personages of astory in Har- 
pers’s Monthly thus addresses his com- 
panion who is about to become a student in 
Paris : 

“Tm sorry for you almost. You'll havea host of 
temptations in Paris. I don’t know whether you'll 
resist them. Don’t forget to work. Labor is the 
great safeguard for humanity. I don’t care how 
much a man fasts and prays; if he doesn’t work the 
devil is cocksure of him. Come back a first-rate 
physician. In winning that goal you will avoid a 
great many sad divergences, almost unconsciously.” 

By the criterion of safety here presented— 
abundance of work—the Oneida Community 
people would appear to be in a tolerably sound 
condition. Never, we are informed, was the 
hive there in such a state of industrial and 
mental activity. We have thought it might 
be interesting to present some account of the 
industrial organization of the several groups of 
production, showing how the amount of labor 
they perform is accomplished. Not being 
able to write from our own inspection, we take 
the statements of one directly from Oneida. 

The trap-works have been removed from 
their former occupancy at the “ Mill” into the 
new and enlarged factory at Willow Place, 
about a mile from the home buildings. The 
whole of this department is under the direc- 
tion of George W. Hamilton, with two sub- 
chiefs, Roswell Hawley and Charles A. Cra- 
gin, over the respective divisiens of forging 
and finishing. Mr. Newhouse is inspector 
and adviser in this department. The works 
are as yet scarcely fitted up with complete 
machinery in their new location, and are not 
fully manned. The increasing demand for 
traps will, however, require them to be in full 
operation at an early period, when they will 
employ from fifty to a hundred hands. In 
connection with these works is a blacksmith. 
shop, employing three or four hands, and a 
machine-shop under the direction of Mr. Inslee 
with eight employees, half of them hired. 

At a short distance from the Willow Place 
trap-works is the foundry, under the manage- 
ment of Charles A. Burt, which gives employ- 
ment to three or four hired men. Near by is 
the saw-mill, in which most of the lumber used 
by the Community is prepared. 

The Bag-manufactory is now located in the 





“ Mill” building, formerly occupied by the 
trap-works and printing-office, where it has 
spacious rooms for work, storage and packing. 
Its leading management is in the hands of 
William H. Woolworth and Mrs. H. C. Noyes. 
It furnishes employment to 15 of the Commu- 
nity people, men and women, to 8 hired men, 
and about 25 hired sewing women and girls, 
beside the work done by daily “bees” and 
otherwise in the Community mansion. The 
amount of goods manufactured per month is 
$8,000 worth or more, requiring two men 
and a woman to attend to their shipment, the 
preparing of bills, &c. In the same building, 
connected with water-power, is a carpenter’s 
shop where the packing-boxes for all the pro- 
ductions of the place are made. The fruit 
preserving business occupies a considerable part 
of the building called the“ Tontine,” a few 
rods in rear of the mansion. Its chief is 
Henry Thacker, assisted by D. A. Abbott, 
Mrs. 8. Van Velzer, and others. It gives steady 
employment to eight or ten members of the 
Community, men and women, and several hired 
girls. The preparation of the fruit for can- 
ning is done by volunteers from the family 
working a few hours at a time, with some help 
from the children. When a large quantity of 
fruit arrives, requiring immediate attention, 
it is sometimes disposed of by a general “ bee” 
(as we call the assemblage of fifty or a hun- 
dred volunteers), at an early hour before 
breakfast. In the same buildingis the Laun- 
dry, with steam-engine, &c., which is directed 
by volunteers in succession from the Commu- 
nity women, and -employs several hired per- 
sons. 

As the Community is four miles from the 
railroad much team work is required to carry 
stock and finished goods back and forth. Three 
hundred tons of coal, for consumption, have 
to be transported from the Erie Canal. These 
necessities keep two or three double teams 
constantly running. 

The commercial department, comprising a 
trade in sewing silks, and other articles, em- 
ploys two or three traveling agents. 

The farm is carried on by hired help under 
the direction of M. Kinsley and C. O. Kel- 
logg. The chiefs of the horticultural depart- 
ment are F. Marks andH. W. Thayer. Be- 
sides these there are, for home-convenience, de- 
partments of tailoring, shoemaking, lawn and 
flower garden, &c. &c., each having its chief, 
and either hired or home assistance. The at- 
tendance upon visitors and the providing of re- 
freshments for them, employs about half a 
dozen persons most of the time. There is a 
corps of phonographic reporters and journal- 





ists. The school is taught by Harriet M. 
Worden. The central home-office employs 
two men in business-correspondence, a business 
agent, a treasurer and cashier, and one or two 
book-keepers. 

Such is a glance at the organization and 
means of doing of the Community. It will be 
seen to be a complex affair; yet the harmo- 
nious adjustment of all this working-machine- 
ry and these various industries, is secured 
by a weekly business meeting of an hour 
or two in length, in which the foremen 
are allowed to present the needs of their re- 
spective departments, and every member may 
propose whatever he deems of interest to the 
general success. Thus each business move- 
ment is stimulated and helped by the sympa- 
thy of the others; and when it is mentioned 
that the demand on the Community-pro- 
ductions is constantly increasing—that on 
one day this week the orders for only two of 
their articles of sale, amounted to $4,700, 
and that in another department they are some 
weeks behind their orders, it will be agreed 
that there, at least, the devil don’t put out 
much of that kind of wérk which it is said he 
gives “ for idle hands to do.” 


*‘ But what,” the reader will ask, “is the 
use of working in this way ? What does it all 
amount to ?” 

It amounts, in the first place, to the satisfac- 
tion of being voluntary producers—if not in 
the highest, at least in a respectable and use- 
ful sphere—a satisfaction that is next to the 
Almighty’s in creation. 

Secondly. It demonstrates the ability of 
people to support themselves in Communism ; 
selfishness being laid aside, and all working for 
a common interest. 

Thirdly. It gives employment to many 
worthy and industrious people who are not 
members of the Community, and it will per- 
haps afford an opportunity for the Community 
to serve them from time to time in matters 
better than mere employment. 

, Fourthly. It gives you, friendly reader, 
the privilege, if it be a privilege, of reading 
this page ; since it is Oneida’s industry which 
mainly supports this printing-Community, and 
if it were not for that support so generously 
and loyally given, we should be obliged to turn 
to something else, besides producing Tux Crs- 
CULAR. 


Tue New York Tribune, in giving an abstract of 
our late strawberry report, states the expense of cul- 
tivating the crop—“ already set out”—as $1,579. 
The amount stated is correct, but it includes the cost 
of preparing the ground and setting the plants, as 
well as their after-cultivation. 
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WEEDS—DOWN WITH THEM. 


LETTER Ill. 

Mr. Eprtror:—I have spoken my mind 
pretty freely about the idle theories by which 
certain unpractical persons virtually give aid 
and comfort to our enemies the weeds. I have 
characterized them as over-benevolent, goody 
sort of people, who give unlimited room to the 
sway of an evil, by refusing to recognize its 
true nature, and miscalling it a good. 

There is another more extensive class whose 
theory and practice are not a whit better, 
Their attitude on the weed question is similar 
to that of the antinomian, sin-confessing Chris- 
tians in the religious world. Theirs is a con- 
tinual seventh-ofRomans experience. Some 
parts of that chapter might be paraphrased, 
and answer for a description of their case as 
follows : 

“We know that the law of freedom from 
weeds is sound; but I am shiftless, sold under 
weeds. For that which I do [i.e. permit weeds 
to crowd my crops], 1 allow not: for what I 
would [i.e. abolish them], that do I not, but 
what I hate, that do I. If then I do that which 
I would not, I consent unto the law [ of aboli- 
tion of weeds], that it is good. Now it is no 
more I that do it [i. e. give place to docks and 
daises, pig-weeds and purslane], but seeds of 
these nuisances that dwell in my soil. For I 
know that in me, that is in my practice, dwell- 
eth no good thing: how to rid myself ef weeds 
I find not. For I delight in the law of freedom 
from weeds after the inward man: But I see 
another law controlling me and my soil, war- 
ring against the law of my mind, and bringing 
me into captivity to the law of a universal 
reign of weeds on my farm. O wretched man 
that Iam! who shall deliver me from the body 
of this death.” 

According to my observations, this is a pret- 
ty good description of the woe-begone condi- 
tion of the great mass of the cultivators of the 
soil throughout the land, and a most hopeless 
and uncomfortable condition it is. For many 
generations has so much of the farmers’ en- 
ergies been devoted to fighting weeds, that they 
have at last adopted the belief that it is a legiti- 
mate and essential part of their business, and 
that it is unreasonable to dream of any other 
state of things in this world. When you present 
to them the idea of utterly abolishing certain 
weeds from their borders, they will say, “ Non- 
sense! I would as soon undertake to abolish 
sin as to expect to abolish weeds; the idea is 
perfectly impracticable; I and my forefa- 
thers have been engaged all our life-time in 
fighting them, yet have never succeeded in sub- 
duing them, and I am convinced that it is pre- 
sumptuous to think of abolishing them. They 
are a part of the curse that man must needs 
submit to.” 

The attitude of this class of people on the 
weed question, reminds me of an incident that 
I happened to be knowing to. 

There was gathered in a certain school-house 
a social, religious meeting, in which every one 
was invited to take an active part. One and 
another arose, and the burden of the talk of 
each was his own exceedingly great sinfulness. 
Finally a man arose and confirmed all that had 
been said by the previous speakers, declaring 
his conviction that they were an exceedingly 
wicked class of people. Notwithstanding this 





talk was simply a confirmation of what had 
been said, it gave great offense. In precisely 
the same way | should give offense to these far- 
mers if I were to tell them frankly what I 
thought of the condition of their farms. On 
the one hand I give offense if I confirm too 
heartily their own deplorable admissions con- 
cerning the weediness of their premises, and on 
the other I am met with unbelief and ridicule if 
I propose a radical reform. 

Now Mr. Editor [ wish to have done with all 
this foolish sensitiveness under which the evil 
takes a refuge. I would like to see the matter 
studied in all its bearings, in the light of scien- 
tific and practical truth; and if in this way it 
can be demonstrated that it is a part of the true 
plan, or in other words, of* God’s plan, that we 
must forever submit to this enormous weed tax, 
I trust that I can yield to it with becoming grace 
and resignation ; but if on the other hand it can 
be proved to be possible to throw off this im- 
position, then I call upon all my brother far- 
mers and fruit-growers to join me in the cru- 
sade against weeds. 

Among the many tricks and dodges by which 
our enemies accomplish their end, that is, the 
perpetuation of their generations without limit, 
is that of the seed preserving its vitality for years 
after it is deposited in the soil. I knew a mead- 
ow at Oneida which had evidently been in grass 
for several years, where the truf had been acci- 
dentally disturbed in places by timber that had 
been drawn across it. Wherever the soil was 
laid bare by the scraping away of the grass, the 
ground wascompletely occupied by the weed 
called charlock. It is a weed belonging to the 
mustard family, and infests grain. The soil had 
evidently been filled with the seeds at some pre- 
vious time when grain was sowed on it, and 
there it had waited patiently for the time when 
air and light should enable it to grow. 

On another occasion we planted an alluvial 
meadow to corn here at Wallingford. I noticed 
that all east of a certain line was infested with 
a superabundance of rag-weed or Roman worm- 
wood, while the rest of the field was almost en- 
tirely free from it. I noticed also that just on 
this line the weeds were much more numer- 
ous, which is apt to be the case on the borders 
of hoed fields. Upon inquiry of one who knew, 
I found that the east part had been planted some 
years before, while the rest of it had been left 
in grass. The weed seeds had evidently been 
deposited in that part of the field at the time it 
was planted, and had lain dormant for years un- 
til our plowing enabled them to manifest that 
though buried they were not dead. 

A short time since while busily at work on 
my strawberry field which adjoins the land of 
neighbor Delvin, I saw that gentleman walking 
across his rye-field, which had been harvested 
about three weeks. Upon seeing me he entered 
into conversation, in the course of which I re- 
marked that the Roman wormwood was growing 
most plentifully on hisrye-stubble, and it would 
be a good plan to plow it in before it should 
perfect its seed. “It’s of no use,” said he, “I 
tried it last year, and plowed the weeds under 
faithfully, so that none of them went to seed, 
yet I do not see but there are just as many 
weeds as ever this year.” The truth about it 
was that his plowing had killed only those weed- 
seeds which were near enough to the surface to 
germinate, and the whole body of the soil being 





filled with seeds, resulting from previous years 
of careless cultivation, a new crop of weeds 
immediately came on upon presenting a new 
surface to the air and light, and he could see no 
immediate results from his care and pains. 
These and a thousand other illustrations and 
instances that might be brought forward, demon- 
strate the wonderful vitality in many weed- 
seeds, which enables them to live for long peri- 
ods in the soil when not exposed to the action 
of air and light near its surface. H. J. 8. 


METHOD OF DEVELOPMENT. 


[The following paragraphs are from Prof. 
Guyot’s interesting ~‘ Lectures on Comparative 
Physical Geography.” The volume from which 
we make the extract, is a presentation copy 
given by the author to General Baron Von 
Steinwehr of this town, who, we understand, is 
himself preparing a work on Geography for the 
press :] 


Let us see, first, how nature proceeds in the 
formation of the organic individual, the animal. 
No one has shown it better than my learned 
friend, Professor Agassiz. Thanks to him, 
these facts have become familiar to you; I shall 
need only to recall them to your minds. 

I begin with the animal considered in itself 
as an individual. In a liquid animal matter, 
without precise form, homogeneous, at least in 
appearance, a mass is outlined which takes de- 
terminate contours, and is distinguished from 
the rest; it is the egg. Soon, in the interior of 
the egg, the elements separate, diverging tenden- 
cies are established; the matter accumulates 
and concentrates itself upon certain points ; 
these accumulations assume more distinct forms 
and more specific characters; we see organs 
traced, a head, an eye, a heart, an alimentary 
canal. But this diversification does not go ‘on 
indefinitely. Under the influence of a special 
force, all these diverse tendencies are drawn to- 
gether towards a single end; these distinct or- 
gans are united and codrdinated in one whole, 
and perform their functions in the interest and 
for the service of the individual commanding 
them. 

What, then, has been the course pursued 
here by nature ? 

The point of departure is a unit, but a homo- 
geneous unit, without internal differences; a 
chaotic unit, if I may venture to say so; for 
what is a chaos but this absence of organization 
in a mass, all the parts of which are alike ? 

The progress; it is diversity, the establish- 
ment of differences, the giving to forms and 
functions their special characters. 

The end; it is a new unit, the organic or har- 
monic unit, if you please; for all the individual 
organs are not fortuitously assembled, but have 
each of them their place and their functions 
marked out. 

The totality of these evolutions is what is or- 
dinarily called development. 

The progress, we say, is diversification ; it is 
the variety of organs and of functions. What, 
then, is the condition of a greater amount of 
life, of a richer life, of a completer growth for 
the animal? Is it not the multiplicity and 
the variety of the special organs, which are so 
many different means whereby the individual 
may place himself in relation with the external 
world, may receive the most varied impressions 
from it, and, so to speak, may éasée it in all its 
forms, and may act upon it in turn? What an 
immense distance between the life of the polype, 
which is only a digestive tube, and that of the 
superior animals; above all, of man, endowed 
with so many exquisite senses, for whom the 
world of nature, as well as the world of ideas, 
is open on all sides, awakening and drawing 
forth, in a thousand various ways, all the living 
forces wherewith God has endowed him! 

And what we here say of organic individuals 
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—is it not true of societies of individuals, and 
particularly of human societies? Is it not evi- 
dent that the same law of development is appli- 
cable to them? Here, again, homogeneousness, 
uniformity, is the elementary state, the savage 
state. Diversity, variety of elements, which 
call for and multiply exchanges; the almost 
infinite specialization of the functions corres- 
ponding te the various talents bestowed on 
every man by Providence, and only called: into 
action and brought to light by the thousand 
wants of a society as complicated as ours— 
these have, in all times, been the sign of a so- 
cial state arrived at a high degree of improve- 
ment. 

Could we, indeed, conceive the possibility of 
this multitude of -industrial talents that have 
their birth in the wants of luxury, and are re- 
vealed by the thousand elegant nothings dis- 
played in our drawing-rooms, among the Indians 
of the Rocky Mountains, sheltered by the few 
branches which form their wretched huts? The: 
commercial life,;which creates the prosperity of 
the foremost nations of the globe—is it possible 
among a people whose ambition is limited to 
hunting in the neighboring wild the animal that 
is to furnish food for the day? Could we hope 
to see the wonders of architecture unfolded 
among a people who have no public edifices but 
the overhanging foliage of their forests? Had 
Raphael been born among them, would he ever 
have given his admirable masterpieces to the 
world? And the precious treasures of intelli- 
gence and of lofty thoughts contained in our 
libraries—where would they be, if human so- 
cieties had preserved the simplicity a false 
philosophy has called the simplicity of nature, 
but in reality the most opposed to the true na- 
ture of man? 

No, gentlemen: it is the exchange of products 
by the commerce of the world, that makes the 
material life and prosperity of the nations. It 
is the exchange of thoughts, by the pen and by 
speech, that sets in motion the progress of in- 
telligence. It is the interchange of the senti- 
ments and affections, that makes the moral life 
and secures the happiness of man. 


Thus, gentlemen, all life is mutual, is ex- 
change. In individuals, as well as in societies, 
that which excites life, that which is the condi- 
tion of life, is difference. The progress of de- 
velopment is diversity; the end is the harmo- 
nious unity allowing all differences, all individ- 
ualities to exist, but co-ordinating and subjecting 
them to a superior aim. 

Every being, every individual, necessarily 
forms a part of a greater organism than itself, 
out of which we cannot conceive its existence, 
and in which it has a special part to act. By 
performing these functions, it rises to the high- 
est degree of perfection its own nature is capa- 
ble of attaining. Unhappy he who isolates 
himself, and refuses to enter into those relations 
of intercourse with others which assure to him 
a superior life. He deprives himself volun- 
tarily of the nutritive sap intended to give him 
vigor, and, like a branch torn from the vine, 
dries up and perishes in his egoism. 

All is order, all is harmony in the universe, 
because the whole universe is a thought of God ; 
and it appears as a combination of organisms, 
each of which is only an integral part of one 
still more sublime. God alone contains them 
all, without making a part of any. 


[On testing the present state of so-called civ- 
ilized society by the above formula of develop- 
“ment, we at once conclude that it is in the sec- 
ond stage, the stage of diversity, and has not 
yet reached the maturity of organization signal- 
ized by the birth of unity towards which all 
progress must tend. The ideal picture of soci- 
ety which Guyot gives—an abundant individual- 
ism of talents and functions all blending in a 
harmonic unitary and “superior aim”—an- 
swers very well to our conception of Commu- 
nism. —Ep. Cir.] 


LETTER FROM MINNESOTA. 
Prairie Scenery—Minnehaha Falls—Fort Snellung— 

Indian Prisoners. 

Lake Como, Minn., Sept 1, 1865. 

Dear Frienps :—The long looked for Crrcv- 
LARS came yesterday, affording me a treat after 
so long an abstinence. Mr. Olds was here day 
before yesterday with a horse and buggy, and 
we took a ride out on the prairie. I do not 
think I ever really appreciated a lawn before 
seeing these “ oak-opening prairies ;” here we 
find nature in her simplicity, as far as the eye 
can reach. 

Yesterday Mr. Olds called again, and I went 
with him to St. Anthony, Minneapolis, and Fort 
Snelling, crossing the river in a ferry-boat, and 
returning to St. Paul, and from thence to Lake 
Como a little after sunset. 

The Falls at St. Anthony furnish abundance 
of water-power for flour and saw-mills, with 
some factories, and present a complete obstruc- 
tion to all navigation of the Mississippi at this 
point. There isa fine suspension-bridge above 
the Falls, which unites St. Anthony and Minne- 
apolis. The latter place appears to take the 
lead in business of late years; every thing ap- 
pears lively and business-like, and many new 
buildings are going up. 

The country from St. Paul to St. Anthony is 
mostly oak-opening prairie, covered in part with 
bushes. Near the latter place is a large tract 
of natural meadow, where all can supply them- 
selves with hay ; and this appears to be charac- 
teristic of the country. One can hardly go 
over ten or fifteen miles without finding one of 
these swale meadows, in which is all the hay they 
have, except where an occasional farmer seeds 
down some land with tame hay. The land 
from Minneapolis to Fort Snelling is very dif- 
ferent, being one open prairie, as a general thing, 
without any trees or bushes, but covered with 
grass as far as the eye can see, except the cul- 
tivated fields of wheat, corn, and oats, which 
only form dots here and there, compared to the 
whole. This I thought would be the country 
for raising sheep—the land being dry, with fine 
sweet feed. 

But hark! we hear a roar. Here is a guide- 
board. What does it say? “ Minnehaha Falls.” 
We drive up to a saloon, tie our horse, and 
walk into the lot and down to the Falls—yes, 
the famed Minnehaha spoken of in the poem. 
The stream is about as large as the Oneida 
creek, and its entire sheet of water passes over 
a perpendicular wall of rock shaped like a horse- 
shoe, and seventy feet in height. Paths are cut 
on the side-hill below the Falls, so that you can 
go to the foot of the Falls and from thence 
down the gorge below. It is a wild looking 
place. 

A few miles below the Falls is Fort Snell- 
ing, situated on the bank of the river on a high 
bluff at the point where the Minnesota river 
enters the Mississippi. We entered the Fort-in- 
closure, passing by a soldier standing at the 
gate. They have confined here two Indian chiefs 
who were foremost in the late massacres in this 
State. Thinking we should like to see them, we 
called on the officer of the day, who gave us per- 
mission to enter the place where they are con- 
fined. A party of ladies joined us in the visit. 
Passing through one or two doors guarded by 
soldiers, we entered a large room where were a 





half-dozen men with the two Indians. One of 





them wearing a chain attached to his ancle 
and waist, stood in front of me as 1 entered the 
room. He was a tall, straight, savage-looking 
man about fifty years old, and said to have been 
uncommonly powerful. His name is Little Six 
or Coshockton. As a warrior it was his delight 
to meet the white man in open fight, and de- 
stroy all he could; and he is supposed to have 
murdered sixteen entire families during the last 
Indian outbreak. The other Indian, “ Medicine 
Bottle,” was adifferent zharacter, equally bar- 
barous, but cowardly, never attacking an enemy 
opexly, but skulking about and shooting him 
or his family while at work or standing about 
the house or field. He was sitting at a table, 
playing cards with a white man. I should judge 
he was about forty years old. After a pleasant 
chat with some of the officials in the office, and 
nailing up one of the posters of the Trap- 
per’s Guide, we re-crossed the river, and af- 
ter a pleasant drive along its banks arrived 
again in St. Paul and at my present home at 
Lake Como. H. Auten. 


THE KINGDOM OF HEAVEN. 


66 ie it really necessary that I should adopt 
this Communistic form of life? Is it not 
enough that-I carry the temper and spirit and 
gentleness of Christ into my daily occupation 
in the world as it is? What necessity is there 
that I outrage the assumed proprieties of civilized 
life—setting aside the ancient institution of 
marriage and giving up my individual rights of 
property ? Can I not be a sincere Christian and 
live a life of exemplary piety without becoming 
a Communist, and thereby cutting myself off 
from the sympathies of the vast Christian world, 
many of whom are undoubtedly sincere ?” 

Such are some of the questions that have 
perplexed me for nearly four years—questions 
with which I have vainly tried to stem the tide of 
adeep conviction. But that struggle is over now, 
thank God ; and in the pure and gentle life of 
the Oneida and Wallingford Communities, I 
recognize the solution of all my doubts. 

My purpose in this article is to describe, for 
the sake of other honest inquirers, the process 
by which I have arrived at my conclusions. 

There are two ways in which reform can be 
made, and changes accomplished. If my dwell- 
ing is incommodious,1 may remedy the evil 
conservatively, by taking down certain partitions 
and building others—by adding a new wing 
to the north side and having a bay window ‘for 
the parlor. Or I may go to work radically by 
demolishing the whole structure and erecting 
another that shall have a strong foundation and 
that shall be the expression of my own taste 
and genius. To the latter proceeding, the chief 
objection lies in my own timidity ; it would be 
too bolda measure. But to the former there 
are objections of far greater weight. Will the 
old dwelling, even with all the improvements I 
can suggest, be such an edifice as I shall take 
delight in throughout my future life? Will it 
realize that ideal on which my intellect and im- 
agination have been at work for years? Will 
that patched and mended thing be a noble _pal- 
ace for my King to live in? Alas, no! Let me 
then utterly demolish it, and build a new 
dwelling after the design of “my Father’s 
house.” 

But to drop this metaphor, and return to the 
question of how far Christianity is intended to 
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change the customs of society, I find that the 
maxims and teachings of Jesus, though they 
are fitted greatly to modify, in a conservative 
way, the existing state of things, and are far 
from being thrown away upon the old ‘institu- 
tions of the world, yet find their full applica- 
tion only when taken as the exponents of an 
organization altogether different from that which 
prevails even in the best parts of the world’s 
Christendom. 

The principles He taught, were in fact those 
of the world He came from. 


But mere reasonings, however satisfactory, 
do not supply all my grounds for accepting 
Communism as the proper and legitimate upshot 
of Christian doctrine. I should be unwilling 
to make so grave and important a change in 
direct opposition to my early training and 
the convictions of hundreds of thousands of 
professing Christians, without some very defi- 
nite and absolutely unquestionable authority 
from Scripture. And here I thank God, that 
Jesus has not left me to. grope darkly after the 
solution of a question so momentous. Com- 
munism reguires, and it has, His most distinct and 
definite authority. Under the appellation of 
the Kingdom of Heaven, it was the burden of 
almost every one of His discourses ; and He con- 
tinually reiterated the great doctrine of heaven- 
ly Communism, with all the emphasis of His 
divine nature. And what Jesus contemplated 
when He spoke of this kingdom, was not 
merely to modify and patch up the already 
existing state of things designated as “the king- 
doms of the world.” He would not put new 
wine into old bottles. In preaching this king- 
dom, He proclaimed to men that He was about 
to institute a new system of society. Indeed, 
no one who reads the New Testament with at- 
tention, can doubt that Jesus intended to organ- 
ize the very kingdom of Heaven in this world, 
and to do it shortly. He spoke of it constant-| 
ly.; He taught His disciples to pray, “Thy king- 
dom come ;” and he commanded his apostles to 
announce this advent in all their preaching. It 
cannot be doubted then, that Jesus intended all 
His followers to become, in this life--while yet 
in the body—the subjects of this heavenly 
kingdom. Or, should it still be questioned 
whether the peculiarities of the heavenly or- 
ganization were not meant only for the future 
state in the heavens, we need not look far for 
an answer; for the disciples were taught to 
pray “ Thy will be done on earth as it is in hea- 
ven ;” thereby: particularlizing the previous peti- 
tion, and making it plain that whatever was the 
mode of life practised in heaven, should be 
adopted on earth. 

Of the coming of the kingdom of heaven at 
the destruction of Jerusalem, it is not necessary 
here to speak. Readers of Tur Crrcutar know 
what are the grounds of that belief. The only 
question for present discussion is, What is the 
mode of life practised in heaven? IfI can find 
out that, I shall be satisfied; and by the help 
of Jesus I shall adopt it as my own. Of the 
life of heaven, Scripture has told us only a few 
things; but these are of immense importance, 
and by the inspiration of God’s Spirit they sup- 
ply a key to the rest. 

To assist in the investigation of this heaven- 
ly state of society, I will point out four worldly 
institutions which are certainly not to be found 


tainly never enter there, neither can death. 


two they have Christ’s life; and these two points 


a mode of life that shall be based on Christ. 


ism is the Kingdom of Heaven. 


W. UW. H. 


TRUST. 
FROM THE GERMAN. 


Leave God to order all thy ways, 

And hope in him, whate’er betide ; 
Thou’lt find him in the evil days 

An all-sufficient strength and guide. 
Who trusts in God’s unchanging love, 
Builds on the rock that naught can move. 


What can these anxious cares avail, 
These never-ceasing moans and sighs? 
What can it help us to bewail 
Each painful moment as it flies? 
Our cross and trials do but press 
The heavier for our bitterness. 


Only your restless heart keep still, 

And wait in cheerful hope, content 
To take whate’er his gracious will, 

His all-discerning love hath sent; 
Nor doubt our inmost wants are known 
To Him who chose us for his own. 


He knows when joyfui hours are best, 
He sends them as he sees it meet; 

When thou hast borne its fiery test, 
And now art freed from all deceit, 

He comes to thee all unaware, 

And makes thee own his loving care. 


Nor in the heat of pain and strife, 
Think God has cast thee oft unheard ; 
Nor that the man whose prosperous life 
Thou enviest, is of him preferred ; 
Time passes, and much change doth bring, 
And sets a bound to every thing. 


All are alike before his face; 

’Tis easy to our God Most High 
To make the rich man poor and base, 

To give the poor man wealth and joy. 
True wonders still of him are wrought, 
Who setteth up and brings to naught. 


Sing, pray, and swerve not from His ways, 
But do thine own part faithfully ; 
Trust His rich promises of grace, 
So shall it be fulfilled in thee; 
God never yet forsook at need 
The soul that trusted him indeed. 
—Lyra Germanica, 


THE PREROGATIVE OF CHANGE. 


He much men are to be blamed for what they 
don’t know, it does not become us to judge. 
God alone can do that. But among the most won- 
derful exposures which human ignorance makes of 
itself, is the fact that men can be such zealous 
Christians and yet make so little of Christ. That 
they can pay him all possible homage which creeds 
and language can express, and yet so ignore his re- 
lation, authority and importance, will surprise even 
themselves by and by. 

It is hardly credible, but such is the fact, that even 
to this day men quote Moses against Christ, as though 
a misunderstanding between them were possible. 
Bible readers ought to know that Moses served as a 
Lieutenant-general wnder Christ in the war of the 
slave-holders’ rebellion in Egypt, and meekly waited 





in heaven: money, marriage, sin, and death, 


on him for the word which was then appropriate to 


It will hardly be asserted by any, that money is 
used in heaven. Of marriage, Christ distinctly 
says that “in the resurrection they neither 
marry nor are given in marriage.” Sin can cer- 


Instead of the first two, the children of the 
Kingdom have Christ’s love, in place of the last 
? 
the love of Jesus and the life of Jesus, supply the 
main basis of heavenly society; therefore, if I 
am to do God’s will on earth as it is heaven, I 
must, in conjunction with Christ’s people adopt 


Such a life is Communism, and such Commun- 


the occasion. Was Moses in his day subordinate to 
Christ, and does he now arise to contradict or even 
qualify his truth? The difficulty all arises from an 
assumption (to our view simply blasphemous), 
that Christ had no right to modify a dispensation 
which he had himself given two thousand years be- 
fore. How vicious is the idea of precedence—that 
because the old dispensation was first in the order 
of time therefore the new must conform to it. 
We may illustrate such abuse of the doctrine of the 
authority of precedent in this way. Mr. Jefferson 
Davis was a few years ago a secretary of war in the 
United states government; and we have not heard 
that any of his general orders issued in that capac- 
ity were improper or illegal. But showing that they 
were all perfectly right at the time, by no means 
binds the present administration against the issue 
of such orders now as the exigencies of the service 
may require, though they may be quite different 
from those of the former period. Some appear to 
regard God so bound by his attributes as to make it 
necessary for him to do just one thing over and over 
forever in his moral administration. As well might 
we say that because the farmer plants in the spring 
therefore he must plant all the year round in order 
to be consistent with his policy of farming. Is not 
God free to do and say the thing which is nec- 
essary and best at this time, independently of what 
he saw fit to do in a different connection ? 

No doubt great confusion has occurred by con- 
founding precepts and principles. A precept does 
not necessarily involve a principle, or constitute a 
moral standard of universal and eternal application, 
but there are principles of God’s government which 
do. God never changes his principles but he does 
change his precepts. 

The true rule of interpretation, and the one which 
Christ applied to the law of Moses was, never to 
sacrifice the spirit of truth to the lettcr, but al- 
ways to set aside the letter when a generic principle 
required it. To illustrate: Christ transcended the 
plain letter of the divine law of the Sabbath, by 
leading his disciples into a corn-field to gather their 
food on that day, and took that occasion to assert 
his lordship over the legal code. The law “ Thou 
shalt not steal” is not always right, because the ap- 
propriation of the property of another without 
compensation is not always wrong, as when Israel 
spoiled the Egyptians by divine command, which 
though literally a crime was spiritually righteous. 
What more hateful crime than to lie? Itis the sin 
which gives the devil his distinction of evil; and yet 
God justified the harlot Rahab in her lie, on the 
ground that his enemies had no right to the truth, and 
also on the ground that he who made the precept 
had a right to suspend or recall it at pleasure. 


Let not a jealousy of reverence object to a bold 
discussion of this infinitely important topic. A 
courage which would climb to God’s throne to jus- 
tify his ways to man, is not so presumptuous as the 
spirit which would dig into hell to rob him of his 
just prerogative of making such dispensations as his 
wisdom and love require. The self-deceived Jews 
fell into the snare of literalism and had their nation- 
ality crushed, so that they were vagabonds for cen- 
turies as a punishment for opposing the old dispen- 
sation against the new.. When they set up the 
Abrahamic covenant ( which Paul makes superior to 
that of Moses) in rivalship with Christ’s dispensation 
of incredible grace, he dissipates the pretension by 
the most imposing sentence found in human lan- 
guage. With the sublime sweep of his claim to the 
Godhead filling the eternities, with a majesty which 
none may question or judge even by his past ad- 
ministration, he replies: “Before Abraham was I am.” 
So then he was with Abel and Enoch in the twilight of 
man’s career; and is he not with us as well? With 
the fathers he spoke in fire, and by voices and an- 
gels, on account of their crudeness;: but shall we ig- 
nore or doubt his messages because they come to us . 
in a clearer, better way, even by the inspiration of 
the Holy Spirit? But somebody doubts that some- 
body has this inspiration. Well, let such go to God 
with a single eye and an earnest heart, and learn for 
themselves, if they are honest; andif they are notit 
does not matter what they think. If one, or ten, of 
the illustrious ancient Hebrews had come to me 
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from the tombs of Judea and testified to the things 
which I have seen within the past year, I might yet 
havé had a doubt, but 
“What we have felt and seen 
With confidence we tell, 
And publish to the sons of men 
The signs infallible.” 
Things there are indeed more strange than the phys- 
ical miracles of Jesus while he was in the flesh, sim- 
ple, wonderful, but true. “God is in Christ reconci- 
ling the world unto himself,” that is, making men 
and women what they ought to be, and just what 
the world don’t believe they can be, and are every 
where taunting the church for not being. L. B. 
Oneida, Sept. 12, 1865. 





INEXPLOSIVE GUNPOWDER.—Considerable interest 
has been excited in England bythe discovery by a 
Mr. Gale, of a method by which gunpowder may be 
rendered inexplosive, and so stored and transported 
without risk. The invention has been subjected to 
the severest tests and with uniform success. The 
discovery is mechanical and not chemical, and con- 
sists in mechanically mixing gunpowder with a fine 
dry inexplosive powder, finer than the finest parts of 
the gunpowder. The mixed or combined mass is 
thus rendered inexplosive, and in this state is stored 
in casks or other vessels, free from the danger that 
usually attends gunpowder. When it is required 
for use, it is separated from the dry fine powder by 
sifting or winnowing. Thedry powder thus separated 
from the gunpowder may be used again and again 
for the same purpose. 

Various substances in a state of dry powder may 
be thus used, taking care that it is reduced to a finer 
state than the grains of gunpowder. The best ma- 
terial seems to be powdered glass, mixed with ivory 
or bone-black. In carrying out this invention it is 
important that the powder mixed with the gunpow- 
der should be very dry and of a character not likely 
to imbibe or take up moisture. 


STORY OF A LIFE. 
BY G. CRAGIN. 
XXX. 

T was a weakness of my character not to be 

able to say 70, especially when any appeal was 
made to my benevolence. I committed the mistake 
of confounding the impulses of that sentiment with 
the righteous principles of apostolic religion. The 
Moral Reform agency therefore, under my manage- 
ment became a kind of benevolent dispenser or bureau 
for the benefit of the oppressed—not the victims of cot- 
ton or sugar planters exactly, but of domestic selfish - 
ness and trouble. Complaints began to flow in upon 
us from those who regarded themselves as wronged 
by unfaithful husbands or wives, and also from those 
out of marriage, who were sufferers by unlawful 
freedom. The work required of us reformers was 
as difficult as it was perplexing. True, it was not 
reconstruction of the marriage institution, putting it 
on a sounder basis, although it badly needed some- 
thing of that kind long ago; but it was a task of much 
greater difficulty, viz., the chasing after married 
scamps and whipping them back within the limits 
of matrimony, and driving unmarried scamps out of 
that sacred inclosure. If a wife suspected her hus- 
band of wandering from the fold, she had only to 
call upon the secretary of the Reform Bureau and 
obtain the necessary assistance to pursue the hapless 
wanderer and return him to the bosom of the deser- 
ted one. 

The following instance of the kind will suffice to 
illustrate the great amount of fruitless labor I 
was called upon to perform: Mr. and Mrs. —— 
were members of one of the churches with which I 
had been connected, so that I knew them well as 
professors of religion. The husband was a thrifty 
man in his worldly business, but as a religious work- 
er he was regarded a rather shiftless, shirking char- 
acter. However, when I left the church organiza- 
tion with which he was associated, his name stood 
fair upon the records. One day I received a call 
from Mrs. ——, who, with a heart burdened with 
grief entered a complaint against her husband for a 
partial desertion of her, and for gross immorality— 





stating in short, that she had strong suspicions of his 
being a frequenter of houses of infamy. For a long 
time she had refused to entertain these suspicions, 
and had yielded only when compelled to do so, by 
circumstances forced upon her attention. But what 
she wanted now, was evidence of what she believed 
was a palpable fact. How could such evidence be 
obtained? My visitor was a woman of culture, and 
possessed a superior mind, and it could be seen by a 
glance at her rather fine physiognomy, she was the 
possessor of great firmness and undaunted resolution. 
Having made up her mind to accomplish a given 
purpose, no obstacles were too great for her to over- 
come. She had followed her husband in disguise a 
number of times, until she became satisfied as to his 
guilt and had discovered the establishment he pat- 
ronized. The object of her call was to solicit my 
aid in confirming her suspicions, and securing me as 
a witness. Her plan was to station herself near the 
suspected house and watch for his entrance or exit 
from that abode of ruin; my agency in its execu- 
tion was to act as her escort or police-officer and 
protector. Instead of advising her as I should have 
done, to leave the execution of vengeance in the 
hands of God and give herself up to prayer and 
self-examination and judgment, I foolishly consented 
to assist her. In due time therefore, I received a 
notice from the afflicted one to meet her on a certain 
street immediately. Accordingly, I started off under 
the impression that I was doing my duty as a reli- 
gious man, in rendering such service. It wasa dark, 
cool and rainy evening in the month of November, 
that I, as a cobbler of morals, sallied forth to do 
dirty work in mending up the “old Adam.” On 
meeting Mrs. —— we decided to station our- 
selves nearly opposite that brick-and-mortar edi- 
fice upon which her vengeance rested, as though 
those innocent materials were guilty of robbing her, 
and laying waste conjugal affections and family 
prosperity. Deluded woman! little did she dream 
(or myself either then) that the hard, unfeeling, 
murderous robber was not particularly in that dwell- 
ing that she in her frenzy wished was burned to the 
ground, but was nearer home, being no other per- 
sonage than that little self—the sensitive ego—that is 
so generally and so tenderly cared for, not only by 
the immoral but by the respectable classes of a self- 
ish world. But there we stood, as silent and mute 
as ghosts, dressed in sable, with our eyes fixed stead- 
ily upon the door which bad a blind-shutter in it in 
the place of a pannel, whereby the keeper of the 
den might have a look at his customer on the steps, 
before unbarring the entrance for his admission. 
Finally after a long drill in the attitude of a stand- 
still, the silence was broken by the woman saying, 
“There, I am confident Mr. —~ left the house a 
moment ago through the gate in the side yard. It 
was his peculiar walk, so I will hasten home.” 
Thanking me for my services, she walked rapidly 
into Broadway and entered an omnibus for her resi- 
dence up-town, and I, like a wearied officer of po- 
lice glad of the hour of a discharge from duty, hur- 
ried to a quiet, loving home where confidence yet 
held, and no broken cable allowed the matrimonial 
ship to drift hither and thither upon. quicksands and 
breakers like the one of whose wreck I had been a 
forced witness that evening. How matters were 
subsequently settled between the unhappy pair, Iam 
unable to say. If perseverance and energy of will 
could accomplish it, the truant husband must have 
been forced, by his better half, into decent beliavior, 
at least outwardly. As riches, with the worshipers 
of mammon, cover a multitude of sins, Mr. ——’s 
subsequent acquisition of wealth may have procured 
his forgiveness of all past offenses and indemnity for 
the future. 

As an instance of whipping an intruder out of the 
social freedom that marriage claims as her special 
prerogative, the following may be cited. While busy 
at my desk one afternoon, I was waited upon by a 
clergyman from a distant western State, to aid him 
in finding an asylum for an unfortunate girl of four- 
teen, who had been an inmate of his family for sey- 
eral years. This clerical friend was an eastern man 
by birth and education, but had been settled asa 
preacher in the western world for some length of 
time. The girl in question was the daughter of hon- 





est, hard-working pareats, who regarded themselves 
highly favored to have their favorite child adopted, 
as it were, by their beloved pastor. Sometwo years 
previously the clergyman had received a young man 
into his family also, a distant relative of his wife, for 
the purpose of affording him opportunity of com- 
pleting his studies for the ministerial office. The 
young man’s attention was soon attracted to the rus- 
tic, untutored child, who, now at the age of twelve, 
was quite an efficient house-servant, being well- 
grown for one of her age. He generously volun- 
teered to be Sarah’s tutor, remarking that it was 
quite out of character that she should be left to grow 
up in ignorance, especially in the family of a clergy- 
man who was known to be a strong advocate of the 
education of the masses. The plan pleased the en- 
tire household, especially Sarah, who had already 
manifested quite a liking for the handsome youth. 
The latter accordingly set apart an hour each 
day to instruct his flock of a single lamb. The par- 
son, well satisfied with the arrangement, thankful 
too, that his own responsibilities as regarded the ed- 
ucation of the girl were thus considerably reduced, 
allowed the matter to go on, not concerning himself 
whether they were going on right or wrong. The 
wife of the clergyman being already over-burdened 
with the cares and perplexities attending a too ex- 
tended maternity, had little time to look after the 
moral and social education of the adopted one, 
whose precocious physical development had already 
made of her a woman, requiring if ever, the advice, 
sympathy and guidance of judicious and watchful 
parents. The student and his charge were together 
much of the time, having things pretty much their 
own way. In a little less than two years the parents 
were awakened, not by any intuitive admonition from 
within, but by being confronted by nature—who 
makes no secret of her works because of her unyield- 
ing honesty—saying to them, This child that you have 
virtually adopted to educate and train up in the way 
she should go, is soonto become a mother. The girl 
was then questioned, who in frank simplicity turned 
state’s evidence, revealing every thing. But the young 
man, knowing the evil that he had done, instead of 
facing his crime and the vice that had entrapped him, 
left some weeks previously. He had made all sorts 
of promises to her, and told her all manner of lies, 
to cover up the workings of uncivilized amativeness. 
“‘ What shall we do?” exclaimed the bewildered cler- 
gyman. At first he was almost petrified, being at 
his wits end to know what could be done under 
such circumstances. To have the facts come out 
there, would ruin him outright. The guilty party 
having disappeared, many would suspect him, and 
sudden vengeance from an infuriated mob might hang. 
him as high as Haman, without the protection of law 
or benefit of clergy. In this distressing situation he 
thought of the Moral Reform society as a refuge for 
the unfortunate child. Finally, he trumped up some 
plausible excuse for going east with his family, to be 
absent some months, perhaps a year—he could not tell 
how long. The devil was after him and he must 
hide somewhere. Oh, how much better to have 
stood your ground, reverend friend, and prayed for 
courage to meet the truth, even if it did destroy your 
mortal tenement! 


Such in brief was the story of the clergyman to 
me. The girl was at the Western Hotel in Cort- 
land-st. His wife he had left in Baltimore with 
some relations of the family. My sympathies were 
greatly interested in this victim of a barbarous pas- 
sion ; so I walked with the faint-hearted guardian of 
public morals down to the hotel. On seeing how 
poorly clad the girl was(the weather being cold), 
my indignation could hardly be curbed from burst+ 
ing forth on the spot. The clergyman was already 
eyed suspiciously by the proprietor and waiters of 
the hotel. The girl was taken to my office, and the 
kind-hearted, sympathetic wife of Mr. McDowall 
was sent for. Arrangements were soon made to 
have the victim cared for and mothered at the asy- 
lum of the society over which Mrs. McDowall pre- 
sided as Matron. In the course of a few months 
Sarah became a mother. In the mean time she had 
won the love and respect of all who had formed her 
acquaintance. The child remained with her until it 
was weaned, when it was given to a wealthy, beney- 
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olent woman in Albany, to be educated as her own. 
Sarah proved to be the possessor of a good mind and 
a teachable spirit, making much more progress un- 
der the auspices of the Society than she had done 
under the tutelage of the young coward who so un- 
manly deserted his post. But this locking the stable 
door after the horse is stolen is not altogether satis- 
factory. 


GIANT TREES OF THE WEST. 


Among the giants of vegetation, the “ big 
tree” of California, (Sequoia gigantea), towers 
above them all. Our backwoodsmen have 
known of the existence of this tree since the 
beginning of the gold fever. It grows in a rich 
auriferous district much resorted to by gold- 
seekers near the head waters of the Calaveras. 
The valley is sheltered on all sides and has a 
rich dry soil; it is about 4,550 feet above the 
level of the sea, and only fifteen miles distant 
from the snow limit. In this climate the ground 
is said not to freeze to any depth, but from Jan- 
uary to April there is about thirty inches of 
snow ; the rest of the year is a clear bright rain- 
less summer, possessing an atmosphere of pecu- 
liar beauty and brilliancy. In this situation is 
found the celebrated grove, the most magnifi- 
cent known in the world. It consists of about one 
hundred and ninety trees, including young and 
old. Only twenty are of gigar-tic proportions, and 
these vary in size. The principal ones have re- 
ceived fanciful names, such as Father of the 
Forest, Beauty of the Forest, Pioneer’s Cabin, 
Three Sisters, Old Maid, Mammoth, &c. Un- 
der the shelter uf those trees has been built a 
frame house for the accommodation of travel- 
ers, called Big Tree Cottage. Near it lies one 
of these giants prostrate upon the earth. It was 
cut down by boring through it with pump-au- 
gers about six feet from the ground, an oper- 
ation which employed five men twenty-two days. 
After they had succeeded in severing it at the 
stump, the tree was so perfectly equipoised that 
it took the same five men two days more to 
drive wedges with a battering ram on one side 
of it to throw it out of its equilibrium suffi- 
ciently to make it fall. The mere felling of the 
tree at California prices for wages, cost $550. 
The stump being nearly flat, was smoothed off 
perfectly level, and now forms the floor of a good 
sized room connected with the cottage. The 
svlid wood of this stump, (for it is perfectly 
sound,) is twenty-five feet in diameter, and add- 
ing the thickness of the bark, the whole diame- 
ter was twenty-eight feet. Lower down at the 
surface of the ground it is probably thirty-three 
feet; this would give ninety-nine feet as the cir- 
cumference of the tree. 

The largest tree now standing is called Mam- 
moth; it is about the same size as the last nam- 
ed, but is imperfect on one side, a portion hav- 
ing been burned out by fire at the roots. This 
tree was carefully measured with a tape and its 
circumference found to be ninety-four feet, giv- 
ing thirty-one as its diameter. One old tree 
lying prostrate and much injured, appears to 
have been over 400 feet high; it is hollow, and 
before the lower part became filled up with 
stones and earth brought in by a brook, a man 
could ride through it on horseback. * * * 

The Father of the Forest lies prostrate upon 
the ground, where it may have lain for centu- 
ries ; it is said to be 116 feet in circumference, 
but as it lies imbedded in the earth it is impossible 
to measure it. At 195 feet from the base it is 
burnt through, and is there nine feet nine inch- 
es in diameter inside the bark. Another pros- 
trate tree, at 168 feet from the base, is eight 
feet in diameter. 
the tree called the Mother of the Forest, was 
set up in the Crystal Palace, London. This 
tree was said to be 332 feet high. * * * 

The Redwood, known by the name of Fre- 
mont’s tree, about one hundred miles from San 
Francisco, and north of Santa Cruz, is fifty- 
five feet in circumference, and two hundred and 
twenty-five feet high. Another near Cresson city 
is fifty-eight feet in circumference. In the north- 





116 feet of the bark taken off 


western part of California, on the road from 
Eureka to Weaverville, is a Redwood said to 
be forty feet in diameter; it has been hollowed 
out by fire, making a room thirty-five feet wide. 
An agent of Wells, Fargo & Company, who 
gives these dimensions, asserts that when over- 
taken by a storm, he has coralled thirty-three 
pack mules in it. If these measurments are ac- 
curate, this tree is as large as any of the big 
trees of Calaveras grove. Professor Brewer, 
who has visited the different regions of Califor- 
nia, believes that when the forests are more 
thoroughly explored, the largest trees of 
the west will be found among the Redwood. 
He relates that in the freshets of 1862 and ’63, 
immense quantities of this tree were brought 
down by the flood to the ocean, so that vessels 
coming from China were obstructed by them 
one hundred and fiftf miles out at sea. A vio 
lent storm drove a great deal of it back again 
upon the coast, and it was piled up in enormous 
masses at Cresson city. He says he measured 
many of these trunks that had been knocked 
about the Pacific for months, the bark rubbed 
off and trunks broken, and very many were 
over two hundred feet long even then; tim- 
bers one hundred feet long and thirty feet in 
circumference, were common in this gigantic 
wood-pile. 

A resident of California had, with Barnum- 
like shrewdness, conceived the idea of making 
a vessel of a single tree and bringing it round to 
the Atlantic coast for exhibition. He had 
found a fine tree on the Klamath river, near 
enough to be easily floated down to the sea, and 
had calculated that for $40,000 he could have it 
hollowed out, rigged, and properly fitted for sea, 
but to render the redwood ( which is in quality 
like our cedar) able to resist the long voyage, it 
would be necessary to board over the outside 
of the vessel, and strengthen the inside with ribs 
so that the inventor feared the Yankees would 
think it a humbug, and say it was not one whole 
tree, and of course the wonder of the thing 
would vanish. A gentleman to whom he re- 
lated his plan in California, returning home, 
calculated, from the known size of the tree, that 
had the vessel been made, it would have been 
nearly five hundred tons burden, or three hun- 
dred and thirty-five tons according to the Con- 
gressional register. It was planned to have 
twenty-five feet beam, fifteen feet depth, and 
one hundred length. Temporary partitions 
would be put up, but when the vessel arrived in 
port for exhibition, these would be taken down 
and the whole length thrown into a grand sa- 
loon. Had this idea been carried out, it would 
have given the Eastern world some notion of 
the size of the trees of the Pacific, for to the 
common mind the statement of so many feet 
and inches is quite inadequate to convey size, 
but the sight of this large vessel would have at 
once given to the eye something more real and 
tangible, and we regret that it was not carried 
into effect. ” ” a 


Many inaccurate accounts of the gigantic trees 
of California were published by those who vis- 
ited them in the early days of the gold fever, 
but now that they have been repeatedly meas- 
ured by reliable and scientific men, much of the 
mystical romance which surrounded them has 
faded away, and they stand before us living real- 
ities, grand and majestic in their true size and 
beauty. 

“These lofty trees 
Wave not less proudly that their ancestors 
Molder beneath them. Oh there is not lost 
One of earth’s charms: upon her bosom yet, 
After the flight of untold centuries, 
The freshness of her far beginning lies, 
And yet shall lie. Life mocks the idle hate 
Of his arch-enemy, death.” 

—Exchange and Review. 


“Otp Bump.esex” was the cognomen of Mr. 
T., of Newburyport.—He gained the title from 
the fact of his catching a bumblebee one day, 
as he was shingling his barn, and in attempting 
to destroy the insect with his hatchet, cut off 





insect go unharmed. Uncle T., in one of his 
oblivious freaks, nailed his left arm so firmly 
between two boards of a fence he was putting 
up, that he had to call for assistance to get ex- 
tricated from his self-imprisonment. He once 
ut a button on a gate instead of the post. 
ut the rarest freak of all was when he ran 
through the streets, with his hands about three 
feet asunder, held before him, begging the pass- 
ers-by not to disturb him, as he had got the 
measure of a doorway with him. 


EARLY HISTORY OF PRINTING. 


When the art of printing was discovered, the 
first impressions were made upon the side of a 
leaf. The blocks were made of soft wood, upon 
which the letters were carved, but as they broke 
easily, the expense and trouble of carving and 
glueing new letters suggested our movable 
types, which have produced an almost miracu- 
lous celerity in this art. When editions were 
intended to be curious, the initial letter of a 
chapter was not printed, that the blank space 
might be illuminated according to the fancy of 
the purchaser. Several volumes of ancient 
books have been found, where these letters are 
wanting. Among the very earliest books print- 
ed, which were religious, is the Poor Man’s Bi- 
ble, which is adorned with wooden cuts in a 
coarse style, inelegantly daubed with broad col- 
ors, which they termed illuminating, and which 
formed a striking contrast to the costly missals, 
elegantly written and painted on vellum, which 
were used by the nobles. 

Printing was gradually practised throughout 
Europe from 1440 to 1500. It was introduced 
into England by Caxton, a wealthy merchant, 
who, being sent by Edward IV. in 1464, to ne- 
gotiate a commercial treaty with the Duke of 
Burgundy, returned to his country with the 
new and wonderful art. As might be expected, 
the superstition of the age took alarm at so | 
mysterious an innovation upon the old order of 
things. When Faust, or Fust, the first printer, 
had discovered the art, he printed a number of 
Bibles to imitate those commonly sold as MSS., 
and offered them for sale in Paris. It was of 
course to his interest to conceal his discovery 
and pass off his printed copies as MSS. But 
universal astonishment was excited by the 
prices of his Bibles, which he sold for sixty 
crowns, while the scribes demanded five hun- 
dred for theirs. When, however, he produced 
copies as fast as they were wanted, and even 
lowered his price, suspicion was at once aroused ; 
he was accused before the magistrates as a ma- 
gician; his lodgings were searched and a great 
number of copies found. The peculiarly red 
ink with which his Bibles were embellished, was 
said to be his blood, and he was solemnly de- 
clared to be in league with the devil. He was 
at last obliged to save his life by revealing his 
art to the Parliament of Paris, which discharged 
him from all prosecution in consideration of 
this wonderful invention. 

Extreme care was taken by the early print- 
ers to produce their works free from errata. 
It became the great ambition of the learned to 
be correctors of the press to eminent printers. 
Physicians, lawyers, and even bishops, occupied 
this position. Robert Stephens hung his proofs 
in public places and generously recompensed 
those who were so fortunate as to discover any 
errata. Pope Sixtus V. carefully superintended 
every sheet of the edition of the Vulgate, as it 
passed through the press; nevertheless to the 
amazement of the world, the work swarmed 
with errata, and a multitude of scraps were 
printed to paste over the erroneous passages. Of 
course the heretics exulted in this decisive proof 
of the papal infallibility! The work was at 


once suppressed, but a few copies still remain 
togladden the hearts of literary curiosity-hun- 
ters, and one brought, not long ago, the sum of 
sixty guineas. An amusing story is told of an 
intentional erratum in a German edition of the 
Bible. The printer’s wife stole into the office at 





the ends of his thumb and forefinger, letting the 


night while the work was printing and altered 
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the sentence of subjection to her husband, pro- 
nounced upon Eve in Genesis, chap. 3, v. 16. 
She took out the first two letters of the word 
Herr, and substituted Na in their place, thus 
altering the sentence from “he shall be thy 
Lord,” (Herr) to “he shall be thy Fool;” 
Narr). It is said her life paid for the crime. 
here is an edition known as the Vinegar Bible: 
the ‘Parable of the Vineyard” being printed 
“ Parable of the Vinegar.” 
—LExchange and Review. 


ROSY. 


Something like the old dispute about the color of 
the chameleon is likely to be revived in the case of the 
Oneida Community. To some it is black as the ace 
of spades; to others it has a positive effulgence. 
Probably the saying of the philosopher is true, that 
we see in this world just what we look for, or what is 
in accordance with our faculty of seeing. We gen- 
erally let the scandal that is told of us go with a 
smile; but there is sometimes also amusement in 
wnat seems to be a bit of exaggeration on the other 
side. Here, for instance, is what a chance visitor 
saw at Oneida lately, as told by him in the columns 
of the Springfield Union : 


Oneida, N. Y., Aug. 20, 1865. 

To the Editor of the Uniton:—For many years I 
have had considerable curiosity to visit that—to 
most persons—strange people, called the Oneida 
Community ; but never could afford to indulge my 
wish till business stopped me here on my return 
from western New York. And possibly a very brief 
account of my observations may interest your fead- 
ers. 

On rains the buildings and grounds of this 
people, I was astonished at their magnitude, rich- 
ness, and evidences of thrift. Their buildings, aside 
from their magnificent barns, resemble some statel 
—— Their numerous shops, mills, &c., loo 
like business. Their farm of some six hundred 
acres, is extraordinarily neat and — cultivated. 
Much of it is devoted to fruit. Hundreds of bushels 
of pears, and perhaps thousands of bushels of grapes, 
are now ripening. They have apple, cherry, and 

lum trees in abundance; also large fields of rasp- 
rry and strawberry vines. I was credibly inform- 
ed that the product of a patch of three-quarters of 
an = of strawberries this season amounted to 


They have a nice reading-room and library, a 
small cabinet or museum, a good brass band, as well 
as plenty of performers on pianos, melodeons, 
stringed instruments, &c., among their members. 
They have a splendid church, dancing-hall, and the- 
ater, all in one room. 

Their tables are loaded with the best the earth af- 
fords; such bread, butter, cheese, and cream! Yes, 
cream that 7s cream; some of the product of about 
sixty of the most handsome and best breed of cows 
I ever saw. 

At their business meeting they reported for the 
week orders for their traps, leather traveling bags, 
hats, and preserved fruit, amounting to over $20,000 ! 
They number some 200 persons. I should think 
their ages ranged from three weeks to eighty years, 
the sexes being about equal. An air of happiness 
and satisfaction appears on eyery countenance. The 
most perfect order seemed to prevail in every depart- 
ment of their establishment. I find they havea good 
reputation among their neighbors, They claim that 
they are trying or do exemplify purely Christian 
Se which certainly appear to be exemplified 
in their lives. The women are extremely modest. 
Most of them wear short hair and short skirts, take 
long steps, and swing their hands when they walk. 

R. E. 


THE TRAPPER’S GUIDE. 


We give below some additional extracts from the 
newspaper notices of this book, which have met 
our eye: 

From the Chicago Republican. 

The editor of this book very candidly confesses 
that he is extensively engaged in the business of 
making steel traps, and has an “eye to his own in- 
terest” and that of the firm with which he is associ- 
ated, as well as “to the interests of others, in this 
effort to help the business of trapping.” ’°Tis a good 
recommendation of the book that its editor has the 
manliness to make so unusual a statement; and the 
reader is thereby admonished, at the outset, of the 
kind of qualities which he is likely to find in its 
pages. 

r. Newhouse, whose experiences of wvod-craft 

g to make up the bulk of the volume, is now, and 
as been for some years, engaged in the manufacture 
of the instruments upon whose worth, or worthless- 
ness, the success or failure of the trapper must in a 
great measure depend. Every one who has assayed 





the wilderness, conquered its savagery, and made it 
pay tribute to civilization in the shape of skins, 
muskrat, marten, wolf, and the rest of the fur-bear- 
ing family, is well acquainted with the name of this 
old hunter, and bears ready testimony to the killing 
qualities of his steel traps; and if they are half as 
good as this simple, ne book—which 
must be regarded, we presume, as a kind of apotheo- 
sis to their honor and glory, inasmuch as but for 
them it would never have been written—we dare 
endorse the Indian’s praise of them and pronounce 
them “ var good metals.” 

There is not the slightest pretense in these pages 
to anything like literary excellence. It is, what it 
professes to be, a plain, straightforward manual of 
instruction for capturing all sorts of fur-bearing ani- 
mals; and all who intend to follow wood life as a 
means of subsistence, will find it an authentic teach- 
er, and a very interesting and instructive companion. 
The author, who is a humanitarian as well as a trap- 
per and trader, has a direct eye to such, and thinks 
his book “ might properly be dedicated to poor men 
who are looking out for pleasant work, and ways of 
making money. Especially to soldiers, now return- 
ing from the war, whose taste for adventure and 
out-door life may find a better field in the wild woods, 
and in conquests of the lower animals, than in Mexi- 
can raids and fighting with their fellow men.” We 
have seen something of both these shows and pre- 
sentments of life, and very cordially agree with the 
wide-awake old hunter. It wouldn’t be a bad thing 
at all if soldiers placed in the position alluded to 
were to take the kindly hint. The trapper’s occu- 
pation, so full of excitement and adventure, might 
break in a very profitable way the abruptness of the 
return of these military Vikings to the staid routine 
of civil life. There is no danger of a trapper turn- 
ing savage, and setting up for himself and his be- 
longings in the wilderness. Our author even sug- 
gests, for the benefit of the individual manhood and 
for society, that to the curriculum of college instruc- 
tion shall be added the art and practice discipline of 
trapping in the woods. He notes and cites the 
many rude virtues which it calls into action, such as 
bravery, self-reliance, prudence, forethought, to say 
nothing of the robust health and strength which ap- 
pertain to its discipline, and thinks the suggestion 
well wérthy of sober consideration. 

At all events, in the absence of a professor’s chair 
in this department of the humanities, he mounts his 
own rostrum, and pronounces his gospel of wood- 
craft to all who will “lend him their ears’—and 
they might do worse than listen to him. He will 
have no one deceived who may propose to enter up- 
on this new life in the wood. He tells them plainly 
that it is not all a life of roses, and that the wood- 
gods are very chary of the milk and honey, reserv- 
ing these good things for those only who, by manly 
daring and self-sacrifice, and infinite cross-bearings 
of cold and sleet, hunger and hard work, shall prove 
themselves worthy of them. He begins with a 
birds’-eye view of the fur-trade history, and shows 
the mutual relationships between this trade and his 
beloved art of trapping, gives the season for trap- 
ping, the average market values of the various furs 
“for a few years past,” and, after relating the differ- 
ent modes of capturing the fur-bearing animals, 
and proving that the spring steel-trap is the best of 
all, he describes the qualities of this trap, the mode 
of baiting it, and the necessity, if success is to be 
obtained, that every one of these machines should 
be up to his perfect standard. 

Then follow some very interesting chapters of 
natural history, concerning the appearance, habits, 
haunts and food of the animals—chapters that are 
a sort of clinics, and the more reliable because they 
are the result of a first-hand experience. 





From the Commonwealth ( Boston). 


The “ Oneida Community” have published a bulky 
pamphlet, entitled ‘‘ The Trapper’s Guide, a Treatise 
on the Capture of Fur-bearing Animals, by 8. New- 
house, with Narratives and Illustrations,” which is 
one of the most entertaining compilations that we 
have seen for a long time, being full of interest and 
value to those who delight, either actually or in 
imagination in a wild life. It consists, in. about 
equa! proportions, of the statements and suggestions 
of Mr. Newhouse concerning the animals that can 
be trapped, and his mode of securing them, and of 
the narratives of other men touching the same sub- 
ject, with a few observations, “in the way of busi- 
ness,” by the “ Oneida Community,” who publish the 
pamphlet, and whose great tradc is in steel-traps. 


PFTROLEUM AS FuEL.—The Petroleum Light 
Company has completed its series of experiments, 
and have now obtained practical results, satisfactory 
to the Company, that crude petroleum can with 
safety and economy be burnt as fuel, on a large scale, 


under locomotive, stationary and marine boilers, 


producing a heat of great intensity, free from smoke, 
soot, ashes, &c. After a few private exhibitions to 
parties interested, we understand that it is proposed 
by the Company to make practical demonstration, 
which will show the public the value of petroleum 
as a fuel, in every department where coal or wood is 





now used. We published in our issue of 3ist May 
last, a copy of the specifications of the English pat- 
ent granted to this Company, which embraces all the 
material points covered by the several United States 
patents owned by the Company. If the exhibitions 
to the public prove as satisfactory as those recently 
made, are to the Company, there will be a valuable 
addition to the wealth already developed in the pe- 
troleum interest, and steamers from New York to 
Shanghae will require less bulk of petroleum as fuel 
than has been occupied with coal for the passage to 
Liverpool. —Tribune. 


From The Trapper’s Guide. 





This is a carnivorous animal of the weasel family, 
about as large as the mink, and differing but little 
from it in form, save that its feet are larger and hairy 
to the toes, and its tail is somewhat larger and of a 
dark-brown or black color. The fur of the marten 
is generally of a yellowish brown, but differs in col- 
or according to season, latitude and locality. The 
Hudson Bay and Lake, Superior marten is very 
dark-colored, and commands the highest price. The 
range of these animals extends from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific. Their haunts are the thick dark woods 
in cold snowy regions, and they generally live in 
hollow trees. They feed upon rabbits, birds, squir- 
rels, mice and other small animals, and are fond of 
beech-nuts. They are active climbers, and their 
small size enables them to pursue the grey squirrel 
and capture him in his hiding-places. They are not 
strictly nocturnal in their habits, as some have assert- 
ed, being frequently seen and killed in the day-time. 
Their breeding season commences in March or April, 
and they have from three to five young at a time, 
which are hidden from the males during infancy. 

Martens are taken in steel-traps by the same 
method as the mink. In winter, however, the traps 
should be set in hollow logs or trees, secured from 
the covering of snows and concealed by the feathers 
of abird. There is an animal inhabiting the frozen 
regions of European and ‘Asiatic Russia, called the 
sable, which very much resembles the marten, and 
is supposed by many to be the same species. Its fur, 
however, in consequence of difference of climate, is 
vastly superior to that of the American marten, sin- 
gle skins sometimes selling for sixty dollars. The 
color of the sable is subject to more change than 
that of the common marten, being in summer light- 
yellow or brown, and in winter dark-brown or al- 
most black. The habits, time and manner of breed- 
ing, and mode of capture of this variety are the same 
as those of the marten. 


THE FISHER. 





This is another carnivorous animal of the weasel 
tribe, resembling the marten in habits and gen- 
eral appearance, though much larger. The length 
of its body is about two feet, and it has a black bushy 
tail of about fifteen inches. Its head is rather more 
pointed than that of the marten; its ears are round- 
ed; its feet are large, short and stout, armed with 
sharp claws, and thickly covered with fur and hair. 
The color of its fur is dark-brown or black. It in- 
habits the cold snowy regions of the North, and is 
generally nocturnal in its habits. It preys on hares, 
raccoons, squirrels, partridges, mice and small birds; 
and has been seen watching for fish, lying flat on a 
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log that crosses a stream, with head inclined down- 
ward ready for a plunge. Its breeding season com- 
mences in March or April, and from two to four 
young are brought forth at a time. The young are 
hidden from the males in hollow trees at a consider- 
able distance from the ground, until they are large 
enough to take care of themselves. 

These animals are taken in steel-traps by the same 
method as the mink and marten. The barricade 
around the trap, however, should be stronger and 
the entrance larger. The trap in all cases should be 
fastened to a spring-pole of sufficient strength to lift 
the animal clear from the ground, as it is pretty sure 
to gnaw off a leg or the pole, if left where it can 
touch the ground. 

The fisher frequently annoys the trapper by rob- 
bing his marten-traps of their bait. The structure 
for taking the marten being too small to admit the 
entrance of the fisher, he breaks in from behind, and 
thus secures the bait without getting into the trap. 


AUTUMN. 
The slender vines in wavy lines 
Sway idly from the trees, 
And each dear bird is gladly heard— 
And the hum of countless bees. 


The fruit is mellow, the leaves grow yellow— 
Or tinged with a ruby glow; 

And the Willow all day, like a child at play, 
Swings his branches to and fro. 


When the Sun goes down, and his golden crown 
Is hid ’neath yon cloud’s purple grace, 

Whose soft grey shade is lovingly laid 
On the dreaming Landscape’s face, 


From its place on high in the Orient sky 
A radiant star peeps forth— 

A gem rich and rare, adorning the hair 
Of the Spirit that guards the Earth. 


Deep and still deeper o’er the eyes of each sleeper 
The dark vail of Night is thrown, 

While in whispers low, strange words come and go, 
By the Spirit of Dreamland blown. 


And some with quick ear can those accents hear 
As they flow from the lips of Immortals, 
And interpret the tongue of the choral song 
That floats from the Heavenly portals. . 
W. H. H. 


THE NEW OFFICE. 


Our new Printing-House is nearly ready for plas- 
tering. It is of two stories, with a large attic, and 
somewhat irregular in outline, harmonizing well 
with the slopes and woody declivities of Mount 
Tom in its rear. It contains a convenient Editorial 
room (which when furnished with books will serve 
as a library to the Community), and a large, well- 
lighted composing room. The second story con- 
tains a Lecture-room,a room for J. H. Noyes, a 
mailing-room, store-rooms and several apartments 
for the printers and contributors to our press. We 
are somewhat disposed to consider this new build- 
ing the commencement of the Community Uni- 
versity. 


ITEMS. 

Oneida, Sept.9.—A call by John W. Hutchinson, 
of the celebrated Hutchinson Family with Mr. Clarke 
and Mr. Germain, a most accomplished pianist, re- 
sulted on Saturday evening in their gving us a very 
beautiful musical entertainment.....The display of 
grapes on the Community domain this season is said 
by visitors to be one of the best in the state... .The 
fruit-preserving season is gradually advancing to- 
wards a termination. Fifty or more bushels of 
peaches are however sometimes put upin a day, and 
a commencement is made on green corn. 


Community Personal._—Arrived at Oneida, E. H. 
Hamilton, Mrs. Dunn, Miss Nash, J. J. Skinner. 
Arrived at Wallingford, T. R. Noyes, Mrs. Leonard, 
F. Whiting. H.G. Allen is on atourin Canada. 
C. 8. Joslyn has this week entered the Law school 
of Yale College, for the purpose of taking a course 
of legal studies in that institution. 





TABLE TaLK.—My heart swells with gratitude to 
God, for life, and for the river of the water of life. 
— “Let him that is athirst come, and whosoever 
will, let him come, and take of the water of life free- 
ly.” 

These are the closing words of the Bible—all 
things were then finished, and in readiness for meet- 
ing the demands that would come in consequence of 
this invitation. 

Christ opened a channel for the river of life into 
this world before the Bible closed, and could safely 
issue such an invitation—‘“ whosoever will, let him 
take of the water of life freely.” 


Mankind have been too barbarous to understand 
such an invitation. However, the delusions of Sa- 
tan are passing away. After a long time the gener- 
ations of men are beginning to see glimmerings of 
the truth about Christpand to understand what he 
has done. 

The mountain tops are already glowing in the 
light, the sun steadily rises, and the same rays that 
have touched the heights, will disperse the clouds 
and darkness that now fill the vallies. 


NEWS ITEMS. 

TuE offer of the Atlantic Cable Construction Com- 
pany to manufacture a new cable has been accepted 
by the directors of the Atlantic Telegraph Company, 
and the manufacture of the new cable has conse- 
quently begun. 

Capt. ANDERSON has accepted the offered com- 
mand of the Great Eastern, which has been engaged 
for five years for cable purposes. 


ENGLAND is becoming alarmed at the spreading of 
Fenianism in Ireland, and it is reported that the 
English troops in the south of Ireland are to be re- 
énforced. 

SHREVEPORT, La., has been visited by a terrible 
fire, destroying a large portion of the city, including 
all the largest and finest business houses and stores 
in the place. 

Tue Bull-frog exhibition in New York city 
closed on Wednesday. The prizes were awarded 
by Mr. Frank Bellew, editor of The Funniest of Fun. 
Size was the main consideration in the awarding 
of prizes, and was determined by the length of 
the reptile, instead of weight. The first prize of 
$100, was awarded to the “Emperor of all the 
Rushes,” contributed by J Howard, Croton Lake— 
a superb batrachian 15 inches long, two pounds 
weight, of bright bronze hue. Other prizes were 
given, and the affair closed with a grand race. 


GEN. SHERMAN has purchased a fine residence in 
St. Louis, and has expressed a determination to 
make that city his future home. 


Reports from Arkansas announce the reign of 
peace throughout that state. Private citizens and 
soldiers can travel anywhere without molestation. 
The guerrillas have settled quietly down and have 
gone to work. 


Tue Wivrz trial is still delayed by the continued 
sickness of the prisoner. 


THE Government recently captured $100,000 in 
specie, belonging to the late Southern Confederacy. 


A party of English capitalists, stock-holders in 
the Atlantic and Great Western Railroad, are on a 
sight-seeing visit to this country. 


THE great naval trial between the Algonquin and 
Winooska commenced on Monday at the govern- 
ment docks in New York. : 


Tue story which has appeared in some of the 
New York papers, connecting the late Dr. Kane 
with Miss Fox, of rapping notoriety, is pronounced 
by his family and friends to be a canard. 


ENGLISH papers announce the death of Sir George 
Brown, major-general in the British army, who was 
distinguished at the battles of Alma and Inkerman. 
He was born in 1790, entered the army in 1806, 
served in the Peninsular war under Wellington, and 
also in this country under Gen. Ross. He was 
present at the battle of Bladensburg and the capture 
of Washington. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


X. P., Ohio.—* I wish to give you the name of 

Mrs. ——, as one who I know would like to read 

our paper. She is not in affluent circumstances, 
ut is somewhat of a literary person.” 

We willingly send THe CrrcuLar to any who ap- 
ply for it whatever may be their circumstances, but 
we do not like to send it on the unauthorized request 
of a third person, feeling delicate about seeming to 
crowd our productions on those who do not ask for 
them and may not want them. Cannot you arrange 
the matter so that we need not violate this rule? 

W. S. &., N. Y.—The Trapper’s Guide is mailed 
as you request. The other matters referred to can 
be better disposed of at Oneids, whither your letter 
has been forwarded. 

A. @., Pa.,—The expression of our correspondent 
which you notice was certainly uncalled for. But 
perhaps itis not best to retort and prolong words 
on a personal matter. 


H. W. B., N. Y.—As a piece of pleasantry we 
see nothing very objectionable in our correspon- 
dent’s allusion, which your friend condemns; but 
we will pass your criticism on to the offending 
writer. 

“Tis midnight!”—Our faith-principles as well as 
our instinctive inclinations, lead us to avoid the 
utterance of what is too hopelessly sad, and forlorn. 
The only way the CrrcuLaR can be a help to others 
is, by uniformly being bright and cheerful itself. 


Notice—Any person having the first and second 
volumes of “The Witness,” (or either of them) pub- 
lished by J. H. Noyes between the years 1837 and 
1842, can receive a liberal price for the same by 
communicating with this office. 


Erratum.—In the article in our last number en- 
titled “ A Consecrated Life,” p. 207, first column, 
20th line from the bottom, before the word “ affirm- 
ative,” insert “ answered in the.” 








THE ASSOCIATED COMMUNITIES. 


Oneida Community and Wallingford Community, 
are associated families having a common interest, the 
one, situated at Oneida, N. Y., the other at Walling- 
ford, Conn. Their religious creed, is union with 
Christ; their social creed is union with each other 
They adopt the pentecostal principle of holding “ all 
things in common.” Their mode of government is 
by free, mutual criticism. 


ONEIDA COMMUNITY 
has a domain of over 500 acres, most of which is in 
a state of cultivation, and devoted to farming and 
fruit. The number of members is over 200. Their 
principal manufactures are Agricultural Implements, 
Steel-traps, Traveling-bags and Preserved Fruit. 
WALLINGFORD COMMUNITY 

has a farm of two hundred and thirty acres, and num- 
bers about fifty members. Their land is considerably 
devoted to orchards, vineyards and fruit, and their 
principal other production is THe CrrcuLtar. For 
further information about these societies, read a 
pamphlet entitled “The Oneida Community”( price 
25 cents), and take THE CrrcuLAR. 








FOR SALE AT THIS OFFICE. 


Tue TRAPPER’s GuipE; A Treatise on the Cap- 
ture of Fur-bearing Animals, by 8. Newhouse. 
With narratives and illustrations. Price 75 cts. 


ONEIDA COMMUNITY AGENCY, 
No. 885 BROADWAY, ROOM 45, 
NEW-YORK. 


DEALERS IN 


SEWING & MACHINE SILKS§, 
AND SEWING-MACHINE NEEDLES 





Agency for the Sale of 
NEWHOUSE’S STEEL-TRAPS, 
TRAVELING-BAGS AND 

PRESERVED FRUITS. 


Subscriptions received for The Circular. 





